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Eleanor  G.  Geach,  Gwendoline  M.  Michell,  Hedley  Simons 
(Penzance),  W.  Garstin  Cox,  Florence  M.  Eustice  (Camborne), 
N.  H.  Penprase  (Redruth),  L.  Randle,  A.  B.  Williams,  Jessie 
Dowling  (Liskeard),  Elsie  Hoskins  (Falmouth). 

Bronze  Medals. — Sarah  L.  Dunstan,  Maud  L.  John, 
Benjamin  F.  Maclean,  J.  A.  Mitchell,  Jane  Reed,  A.  J.  Sherman 
(Truro),  Helen  James,  Carrie  Glasson  (Helston),  Henry  H. 
Bradbury,  Eleanor  G.  Geach,  Alice  M.  M.  Knight,  Gwen.  M. 
Michell,  A.  J.  Nicholls,  T.  H.  Victor  (Penzance),  Ida  D. 
Bennett,  Florence  M.  Eustice,  Cicely  V.  Gardenner,  Adelaide 
Jago,  Mrs.  Ernest  Jones,  Edith  P.  Rowe  (Camborne),  Egerton 
A.  L.  Martin,  Jas.  C.  Middleton  (Redruth),  Katherine  Hammond, 
A.  B.  Williams,  Jessie  Dowling,  Amy  Stanton  (Liskeard), 
V.  Nation  (Falmouth),  Romey  Sanders  (Falmouth  and 
St.  Austell  Engineering  Class). 

Certificates  of  Merit. — Dorothy  S.  Caddy,  Violet  M. 
Chegwidden,  John  A.  Mitchell,  Jane  Reed,  A.  J.  Sherman, 
Elizabeth  M.  Trenerry,  Gwen.  T.  Williams  (Truro),  Hilda 
Oates  (Helston),  Jane  C.  Batten,  Henry  H.  Bradbury,  Eleanor 

G.  Geach,  Alice  M.  M.  Knight,  Gwen.  M.  Michell,  Netherton 

H.  Symons,  Dorothy  Williams  (Penzance),  Ida  D.  Bennett, 
A.  Gertrude  Bond,  Adelaide  Jago,  Mrs.  James  Leonora  F.  Sara*, 
Geo.  Vickery  (Camborne),  Gladys  Goldsworthy,  Gladys  Ida 
Jarvis,  Egerton  Alwyn  L.  Martin,  J.  C.  Middleton,  N.  H. 
Penprase,  B.  B.  Hancox  (Redruth),  Amy  Stanton,  Marion 
Rouffignac,  Edith  Henwood  (Liskeard),  Elsie  Hoskins, 
E.  Trevena,  V.  Nation,  H.  Quick,  M.  Holderness  (Falmouth), 
S.  R.  Pascoe,  L.  J.  Hughes  (Truro),  Winnifred  Penprase 
(Redruth). 
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Cornwall  and  Brittany. 

By  Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.L.,  Litt.  D. 

TN  a  well-known  passage  of  his  poem  “Maud”  Lord 
Tennyson  speaks  of  “  .  .  .  the  shock 

Of  cataract  seas  that  snap 
The  three-decker’s  oaken  spine 
Athwart  the  ledges  of  rock, 

Here  on  the  Breton  strand  ! 

Breton  not  Briton.” 

The  difference  between  these  two  geographical  terms, 
the  scarce  perceptible  difference,  not  justifiable  by  any 
philological  argument,  yet  absolutely  essential  for  the  avoidance 
of  error  in  practical  life,  the  difference  between  Breton  and 
Briton  is  to  form  the  subject  of  my  lecture  this  evening. 

That  at  the  Christian  Era  and  for  at  least  three  centuries 
afterwards  Britannia  meant,  and  could  only  mean,  this  island 
wherein  we  now  dwell,  is  admitted  by  all  scholars.  That 
before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  Brittania  (spelt  with 
a  double  t)  was  constantly  used  of  that  horn-shaped  province 
of  Gaul  which  projects,  opposite  to  Cornwall,  far  into  the 
Atlantic,  is  known,  I  might  say  vexatiously  known,  to  students 
of  the  historian  of  the  Franks,  Gregory  of  Tours  in  whose 
pages  Brittania  and  Brittones  are  used  thirty  times  of  the 
Continental  for  once  that  he  uses  them  of  the  insular  Britain. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  only  an  extensive  migra¬ 
tion,  the  migration  of  whole  tribes,  if  not  of  a  whole  nation, 
can  have  caused  this  remarkable  transference  of  the  name. 
It  is  also  admitted  that  the  inhabitants  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
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must  have  played  a  large  part,  probably  the  leading  part,  in 
this  migration,  a  statement  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  fact  that  two  large  sections  of  the  province  of  Brittany 
bore  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  names  of  Damnonia 
and  Cornubia,  or  as  they  were  called  in  the  French  tongue, 
Domnonie  and  Cornouaille. 

Equally  strong  and  convincing  is  the  evidence  from 
language.  It  is  admitted  that  the  language  now  spoken  in 
Brittany  is  nearer  to  Cornish  than  to  any  other  Celtic  tongue. 
In  fact,  as  I  understand  the  statements  of  philologists,  Breton 
and  the  extinct  Cornish  speech  are  like  twin-sisters :  Welsh 
is  their  first  cousin :  Gaelic,  Erse,  and  the  old  languages  of 
Celtic  Gaul,  as  far  as  we  know  anything  about  these  last 
idioms,  are  no  more  than  very  distant  cousins. 

But  what  was  the  date  of  this  migration,  or  of  the 
many  migrations,  which  brought  about  this  change  ?  It  will 
be  seen  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  we  have  three 
centuries  to  wander  over :  we  may  say  two  centuries,  for  the 
periods  from  300  to  360,  and  from  560  to  600  are  really  beyond 
dispute,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  the  migrations  must  have 
occurred  between  360  and  560.  Can  we  narrow  the  question 
down  to  a  shorter  interval  than  this  ?  I  believe  we  may,  and 
the  attempt  to  thus  narrow  it  down  will  form  the  subject  of 
the  present  lecture. 

Let  us  place  ourselves  at  the  year  378,  the  date  of  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Yalens  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Adrianople, 
defeated  by  the  Visigoths.  From  that  time  onwards  the  star  of 
the  barbarians  prevailed  and  the  life  of  the  mighty  Roman 
Empire,  at  least  in  Western  Europe,  was  one  long  dying  agony. 
With  that  date  also  ends  the  history  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
the  last  really  trustworthy  and  well-informed  Roman 
historian. 
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However,  at  that  date  Britain,  as  far  as  the  information 
given  us  by  Ammianus  goes,  was  in  a  fairly  prosperous  and 
orderly  condition.  There  had  been  fierce  invasions  by  Piets, 
Scots,  Saxons  and  Attacotti  about  the  middle  of  the  century. 
The  Roman  Wall  had  been  broken  down,  the  “Saxon  shore”  of 
Britain,  its  Eastern  coast,  had  been  sorely  ravaged  by  the  sea- 
rovers  ;  but  the  skilful  General,  Theodosius,  father  of  the 
Emperor  who  bore  that  name,  had  in  the  year  368  successfully 
repelled  these  various  tribes  of  marauders,  and  had  apparently 
re-established  the  Pax  Bomana  which  still  reigned,  at  any  rate 
in  all  the  South  and  Midland  regions  of  Britain. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  Roman  Gaul  was  also 
probably  in  a  condition  of  tolerable  ease  and  prosperity.  After 
the  great  victories  over  the  Franks  and  Alamanni,  won  by 
Julian  (356-358),  the  Rhine  boundary  had  been  felt  to  be 
reasonably  secure,  though  doubtless  the  terrible  tidings  of  the 
events  of  378,  in  which  a  Roman  Emperor  had  been  slain  and 
two-thirds  of  his  army  cut  to  pieces  by  the  barbarians,  excited 
in  the  minds  of  some  far-sighted  statesmen  the  fear  that  the 
German  tribes  would  soon  be  again  hurling  themselves  against 
that  oft-contested  barrier.  However,  for  the  time  Gaul  was  at 
rest ;  the  plains  of  Thrace,  in  which  the  great  battle  had  been 
fought,  were  far  distant.  Gaul  itself,  to  its  remotest  provinces, 
had  been  thoroughly  Romanised.  We  have  no  hint  that  even 
in  remote  Armorica  there  were  any  stirrings  of  independence 
on  the  part  of  the  old  Celtic  tribes,  or  that  they,  any  more 
than  the  citizens  of  Lyons  or  Paris,  continued  to  use  the  old 
Celtic  tongue. 

One  important  element  in  our  problem,  however,  we  have 
to  notice,  an  element  to  which  the  attention  of  students  has 
lately  been  called  in  an  emphatic  way  by  Prof.  Zimmer*,  and 

*  In  four  articles  “  Ueber  direkte  Handelsverbindungen  Westgalliens  mit 
Irland  im  Altertum  und  fruhen  Mittelalter,”  contributed  to  the  Sitzungszerichte  of 
the  Royal  Prussian  “  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,”  11  March— 22  April,  1909. 
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this  is  the  intimate  commercial  relation  which  existed  between 
the  west  coast  of  Gaul  and  Celtic  Ireland.  He  maintains  that 
for  a  thousand  years,  from  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  to  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ  (perhaps  longer),  there  was  an  active 
intercourse,  personal  and  commercial,  between  the  Irish  and  the 
West  Gaulish  harbours;  that  especially  there  was  a  constant 
shipment  of  wine  from  the  estuaries  of  the  Loire  and  Garonne  to 
the  coasts  of  Ireland ;  that  down  to  the  first  century  after  Christ 
this  route  maintained  exclusively  Ireland’s  connection  with 
Europe,  offering  as  it  did  a  direct  means  of  communication 
between  the  two  countries  without  the  necessity  of  breaking 
bulk.  After  the  Eoman  conquest  in  Britain  this  was  no 
longer  the  exclusive  route.  Some  traffic  would  no  doubt  cross 
Britain  and  travel  by  the  narrow  seas  to  North  Gaul,  but  the 
old  direct  Irish  and  West  Gaulish  route  would  still  be  used 
“just  as  the  intercourse  of  the  Bremen-Lloyd  steamers  with 
Eastern  Asia  lasts,  notwithstanding  the  building  of  the 
Siberian  Railway.” 

You  will  have  conjectured  my  reason  for  dwelling  on  this 
fact  of  frequent  communication  between  Ireland  and  the 
harbours  of  Western  Gaul.  We  in  Cornwall,  who  so  often  see 
the  Dublin  steamers  rounding  our  shores,  must  feel  at  once 
that  no  brisk  interchange  between  these  two  sets  of  ports  could 
take  place  without  Cornwall  at  least,  and  probably  Devonshire, 
being  more  or  less  affected  thereby.  But  even  without  this 
evidence  of  Irish  traffic,  some  of  which  must  have  crossed  the 
Cornish  horizon,  the  mere  geographical  position  would  almost 
necessitate  some  intercourse  between  Cornwall  and  Armorica, 
as  soon  as  either  emerged  from  barbarism.  I  have  tried  to  get 
some  good  local  opinions  as  to  the  time  which  would  probably 
be  necessary  for  the  voyage,  with  such  craft  as  the  navigators 
of  the  fourth  century,  A.D.,  might  be  supposed  to  possess,  and  of 
course  with  no  better  means  of  propulsion  than  a  fair  wind  would 
afford  them.  The  estimates  are,  as  might  be  expected,  somewhat 
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varying,  as  one  of  my  authorities  thinks  that  a  fourth  century 
bark  with  a  fair  wind  might  accomplish  seven  knots,  while 
another  will  allow  her  only  four ;  but  the  least  generous  estimate 
is  that  a  small  sailing  ship  of  30  to  50  tons,  with  a  moderately 
fair  wind,  would  take  to  sail  from  Falmouth  to  S.  Malo  28  to  30 
hours,  or  to  the  preferable  harbour  of  Brest,  48  hours.  To 
minds  uncorrupted  by  the  influence  of  steam  navigation  these 
are  short  and  soon  accomplished  passages  :  and  there  remains, 
moreover  a  question,  on  which  I  am  unfortunately  not  able  to 
pronounce  an  opinion,  whether  Cornish  mariners  in  that 
century  might  not  be  using  galleys  like  the  war  vessels  of  the 
Romans,  triremes  and  quinqueremes,  which  barks  being  propelled 
by  oars,  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  the  winds. 

Now  to  the  island  of  Britain,  and  especially  to  the  Roman 
soldiers  encamped  there,  disquieting  tidings  came  somewhere 
about  the  year  380  from  the  armies  in  Gaul.  It  was  not  any 
open  invasion  by  the  barbarians  that  was  feared,  but  it  was 
the  increasing  favour  with  which  certain  barbarian  officers 
were  received  in  high  quarters  and  the  fear  that  promotion — 
that  subject  of  every  soldier’s  daily  thoughts  and  nightly 
dreams — would  be  barred  by  this  unpatriotic  preference.  The 
young  and  handsome  Gratian,  whom  the  death  of  his  ill-fated 
uncle  Yalens  had  made  the  foremost  ruler  of  the  Empire,  was 
neglecting  his  duties  as  sovereign  and  was  giving  all  his  time 
to  athletics  and  to  sport,  in  which  he  was  a  great  proficient. 
Worse  than  this,  he  was  surrounding  himself  with  a  body¬ 
guard  of  swarthy  Alani  whom  he  had  conquered  in  a  recent 
campaign  in  the  Danube,  but  whom  he  evidently  held  to  be 
finer  fellows  than  the  men  of  the  legions  who  had  beaten 
them.  He  was  imitating  their  barbarously  magnificent  dress ; 
he  would  be  learning  their  language  next :  all  the  good  things 
in  the  way  of  staff  appointments  and  places  in  the 
Imperial  Household  would  be  given  to  these  blustering 
barbarians  from  Asia.  Shall  the  sons  of  Romulus  (as  they 
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no  doubt  call  themselves,  though  recruited  from  almost 
every  European  or  African  nationality),  shall  they  tolerate 
such  invasions  of  their  rights?  No!  Let  them  unswear  the 
sacramentum  to  Gratian :  salute  one  of  their  own  war  officers 
Emperor — clothe  him  with  the  purple  and  carry  him  in  triumph 
to  the  stately  palace  by  the  Moselle. 

The  man  of  the  soldiers’  choice  was  a  certain  Magnus 
Maximus,  * * * §  a  Spaniard,  a  friend,  possibly  a  confidential  servant 
of  the  late  General  Theodosius,  “  a  strenuous  and  honest  man, 
quite  worthy  of  the  Empire  if  he  could  have  obtained  it  without 
breaking  his  plighted  oath  ”  (so  says  a  by  no  means  too  friendly 
historianf)  ” ;  a  man  who  really  seems  to  have  been  forced 
into  treason  by  the  clamours  of  the  soldiery. 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  enquire  what  were 
the  causes  which  made  our  unfortunate  island  what  Jerome 
has  called  itj,  “  the  fertile  mother  of  usurpers.”  In  little  more 
than  a  century  no  fewer  than  seven§  soldiers  assumed  the 
purple  in  Britain.  Only  one  of  them,  Constantine  the  Great, 
successfully  established  himself  on  the  throne  ;  all  the  others 
sooner  or  later  failed  to  keep  their  purple  robe  unrent  and  are 
therefore  rightly  branded  as  usurpers  by  that  worshipper  of 
success — History. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  mutinous  tendency  among  the 
Boman  soldiers  in  Britain  must,  1  fear,  be  admitted  to  have 
been  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  our  island  as  a  place  of 
residence.  It  was  apparently  the  Siberia  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
a  place  to  which  men  guilty  of  serious  crimes  were  sometimes 
transported^]".  For  the  soldiers,  it  needs  but  to  examine  the 

*  So  called  in  his  coins,  but  always,  I  think,  Maximus  simply  in  the  pages  of 
the  historians. 

t  Ofosius  vn.  34. 

X  Epistola  xliii  ad  Ctesiphontem. 

§  Carausius  (287-293)  Allectus  (293-296)  Constantine  (306-337)  Maximus  (383-388) 
Marcus  (406)  Gratian  (406)  Constantine  (406-411).  Besides  these  there  was 
Magnentius  (350-353)  a  Briton  by  descent,  but  acclaimed  Emperor  in  Gaul. 

IT  Valentinus  ob  grave  crinen  actus  in  Brittannias  exsul  (Ammiauus  xxx  3). 
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arrangements  of  the  camps  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  Wall  to 
understand  how  full  of  discomfort  their  lives  must  have  been. 
A  certain  portion  of  each  camp,  that  devoted  to  the 
officers  quarters  and  the  chambers  of  administration,  is 
furnished  with  hypocausts,  and  these  rooms  may  have  been 
fairly  comfortable,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter  ;  but  all  the 
dormitories,  and  as  far  as  we  can  trace  them  the  living  rooms  of 
the  milites  gregarii,  are  entirely  destitute  of  any  means  of  raising 
the  temperature.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  utter  dullness  and 
tediousness  of  the  military  life  when  not  enlivened  by  a  foray 
against  the  barbarians,  of  the  absence  of  newspapers,  books 
(except  to  a  very  limited  extent),  cards,  tobacco  and  many  other 
accompaniments  of  the  barrack  life  of  to-day  ;  because  in  these 
respects  the  soldiers  in  Britain  would  not  be  worse  off  than  his 
comrade  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  the  long  dark 
nights,  the  bitter  all-prevailing  cold,  the  entire  absence  of  all 
the  fireside  pleasures  of  our  winters — these  must  have  made 
the  stipendia  which  he  had  served  in  Britain  a  hateful  memory 
to  the  Roman  soldier.  I  suggest  as  a  subject  of  curious 
speculation,  whether,  if  the  Emperors  had  made  a  generous 
provision  of  hypocausts,  or  better  still  of  open  fireplaces,  such  as 
are  to  be  seen  in  every  English  cottage  to-day,  for  the  use  of 
the  private  soldiers  in  their  legions  and  cohorts,  and  had 
sanctioned  a  liberal  use  in  winter  of  wood  from  the  forest  and 
coal  from  the  mines  (which  as  we  know  were  worked  at  least  in 
the  North  of  England) — whether  in  that  case  Britain  might  not 
be  still  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  England  a  name 
unheard  of  among  men. 

The  true  story  of  the  deeds  of  Maximus  “  The  Tyrant  ” 
that  is  the  counter-Emperor,  may  be  briefly  told.  He 
crossed  over  into  Gaul,  landing  at  one  of  the  many  mouths  of 
the  Rhine,  met  Gratian  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and, 
avoiding  battle,  succeeded  in  enticing  his  rival’s  troops  away 
from  their  allegiance — a  pretty  clear  proof  that  Gratian’s 
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fondness  for  a  barbarian  body-guard  had  alienated  many  others 
besides  the  legions  in  Britain.  The  dethroned  Emperor 
fled  southward,  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  cruel  stratagem,  and 
assassinated  at  a  banquet,  which  with  every  show  of  deference 
was  prepared  for  him  at  Lyons.  For  five  years  Maximus 
reigned  at  Trier  on  the  Moselle,  the  recognised,  and  we  might 
almost  say  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  the  westernmost  portion 
of  the  Empire,  Britain,  Gaul  and  Spain.  Then,  as  “  much 
would  have  more”,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  snatch  the 
middle  part  of  the  Empire,  Italy,  Africa  and  Illyricum  from 
Gratian’s  young  step-brother  Yalentinian  II.  This,  however, 
was  going  too  far.  Theodosius  at  Constantinople,  who  had 
viewed  with  mysterious  tolerance  the  overthrow  and  murder 
of  his  eldest  colleague,  was  now  stirred  up,  partly  by  the 
pleadings  of  Valentinian’s  beautiful  sister  Galla,  to  avenge  the 
murdered  brother  and  to  restore  the  expelled  one  to  his  throne. 
He  pressed  with  great  vigour  the  campaign  against  Maximus 
who  was  waiting  to  receive  him  in  the  Alpine  regions,  north 
of  the  Adriatic.  He  won  a  great  battle  at  Laybach,  pursued  his 
defeated  rival  to  Aquileia,  captured  and  slew  him  at  the 
third  milestone  from  the#  city.  Thus  the  usurpation  of 
Maximus  was  ended  (July  or  August,  388). 

This  is  a  condensed  statement  of  all  that  is  historically 
known  about  Maximus ;  but  legend  has  made  itself  very  busy 
with  his  deeds,  and  for  a  reason  which  will  show  itself  further 
on,  we  cannot  afford  altogether  to  despise  even  legend. 

In  the  first  place  Gildas,  surnamed  the  Wise,  a  Welsh 
ecclesiastic  of  the  sixth  century,  who  wrote  his  “  Tearful 
Discourse  concerning  the  ruin  of  Britain  ”  probably  about  150 
years  after  the  usurpation  of  Maximus,  says  very  positively  that 
by  that  event  “Britain  was  robbed  of  all  her  armed  soldiery,  of 
her  military  supplies,  of  her  rulers,  cruel  though  they  were,  and 
of  her  vigorous  youth  who  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  above- 
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named  tyrant  and  never  returned .  ”  No w  if  Gildas,  who  certainly 
had  frequent  communication  with  Brittany,  in  which  country 
according  to  the  commonly  received  account  he  spent  his  middle 
life  and  old  age,  was  reproducing  a  popular  Armorican  tradition 
when  he  made  this  statement  as  to  the  abiding  of  the  soldiers 
of  Maximus  in  Gaul,  that  would  certainly  go  someway  not 
towards  proving  but  towards  making  probable  this  very  early 
date  (388  or  thereabouts)  for  the  beginning  of  the  British 
settlement  in  Armorica.  It  is  true  that  “  Gaul  ”  is  a  wide 
geographical  term,  and  that  the  words  of  Gildas  do  not  point 
specially  to  Armorica  as  the  home  of  the  unreturning  soldiers ; 
but  we  must  always  remember  that  there  was  confessedly  at 
one  time  or  other  a  big  British  migration  to  Armorica  and 
apparently  to  Armorica  only.  That  is  the  phenomenon  for 
which  we  have  to  account,  and  where  authentic  evidence  fails 
some  little  use  of  reasonable  conjecture  may  be  permitted  us. 
Such  a  reasonable  conjecture  I  think  it  would  be  that  some  of 
the  disbanded  and  defeated  troops  of  Maximus,  finding 
themselves,  of  course,  under  somewhat  of  a  ban  when  the 
usurper  was  slain  and  legitimacy,  as  represented  by  Theodesius 
and  his  young  brother-in-law,  reigned  supreme,  retreated  to  the 
remote  province  of  Armorica,  probably  one  of  the  most  thinly 
peopled  parts  of  Gaul,  and  there  formed  a  semi-independent 
community  which  was  continually  reinforced  by  emigrants  from 
the  opposite  shores  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  who  had  other 
reasons,  to  which,  I  shall  shortly  refer,  for  wishing  to  leave  their 
island  home. 

What  Gildas,  however,  faintly  hints,  a  much  later  writer, 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  states  much  more  positively  and  describes 
with  abundance  of  detail ;  according  to  a  well-known  phenomenon 
in  medieval  history,  that  the  further  a  historian  gets  away  from 
the  facts  the  more  he  knows  or  professes  to  know  about  th§ 
manner  of  their  happening. 
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Just  such  a  late  romancing  historian  was  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  to  whom  we  owe  nearly  the  whole  of  that  bundle 
of  fables  which  at  one  time  passed  for  the  true  history  of  early 
Britain.  As  Geoffrey  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  (his  History  of  the  Britons  was  dedicated  to  Robert 
duke  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  Henry  I),  his  own  personal 
authority  for  events  which  happened  700  years  before  is,  of 
course,  nothing  at  all.  Even  as  a  transmitter  of  Welsh  legends 
he  would  have  had  more  importance  for  us  if  he  had  not  appar¬ 
ently  mingled  with  these  an  extensive  coinage  of  fables 
issuing  from  the  mint  of  his  own  imagination.  In  fact  all 
serious  students  of  British  history  are  agreed  in  attributing  to 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  much  less  historical  authority  than  to 
any  one  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  I  will  therefore  give  you 
only  an  abstract  of  the  eight  chapters  in  which  Geoffrey  tells 
the  story  of  the  usurpation  of  Maximus  or,  as  he  calls  him, 
Maximian.* 

“  Octavius  King  of  Britain,  having  an  only  daughter  and 
no  son,  was  half  minded  to  leave  his  Kingdom  to  his  nephew 
Conan  Meriadoc,  but  was  over  persuaded  by  Caradoc,  duke 
of  Cornwall,  to  invite  over  “  Maximian  ”  the  Senator,  British 
on  his  father’s  side  by  birth,  but  Roman  by  maternal  descent 
and  by  his  place  of  birth,  and  on  him  to  bestow  the  Kingdom  of 
Britain.  In  order  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  this  scheme, 
Caradoc  sent  his  son  Maurice  to  Rome,  and  Maurice  seeing 
should,  by  accepting  the  offer  of  Octavius,  secure  the  treasure 

*  Historia  Britonum  V  9-16. 

It  ought,  however,  in  justice  to  Geoffrey  to  be  stated  that  at  least  the 
skeleton  of  the  following  narrative  is  to  be  found  in  an  author  who  preceded 
him  by  two  centuries.  Conan  Meriadoc,  nephew  of  Octavius  King  of  Britain  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  Brut  y  Brenhined,  written  in  Brittany  in  the  Breton 
dialect  in  the  time  of  Athelstan  [925-941]  by  an  insular  Briton  who  probably 
followed  Alan  of  the  Twisted  Beard  when  he,  about  937,  came  to  deliver  Armorica 
from  the  Norse  pirates.  All  the  main  points  of  the  story,  the  bringing  over 
Maximus  from  Rome,  the  fight  between  him  and  Conan,  the  joint  invasion  of 
Gaul,  the  donation  of  Armorica  to  Conan,  even  down  to  the  fable  of  the  11,000 
virgins,  all  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  Brut  y  Brenhined  and  were  therefore 
not  invented  though  probably  much  adorned  by  Geoffrey.  [I  owe  this  reference 
to  De  la  Borderie’s  article  “  Conan  Meriadoc”  in  the  Biographic  Bretonne.] 
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that  “  Maximian  ”  was  treated  unworthily  by  the  two 
emperors,  Gratian  and  Yalentinian,  suggested  to  him  that  he 
and  forces  of  Britain,  and  with  them,  like  his  kinsman, 
Constantine  the  Great,  make  himself  master  of  the  whole 
Empire. 

“Maximian,  accepting  this  advice,  started  for  Britain,  took 
many  Gaulish  cities  on  his  way,  and  with  the  treasures  which 
he  found  there  raised  a  large  army  with  which  he  crossed  to 
Britain.  King  Octavius  seeing  him  approach  with  such  a 
multitude  of  armed  men  was  at  first  somewhat  uneasy,  but 
Caradoc  and  Maurice  quelled  his  fears  and  told  him  that  the 
armed  men  were  there  only  to  enable  him  to  carry  through  the 
design  of  adopting  Maximian,  and  giving  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  this  noble  young  man  of  the  royal  family  of 
Britain  and  a  cousin  of  Constantine.  Their  counsel  prevailed  : 
naturally  indignant,  the  disappointed  Conan  Meriadoc  betook 
himself  to  Albania  [Scotland],  and  there  raised  a  large  army 
with  which  he  wasted  the  provinces  on  either  side  of  the 
Humber.  Peace  was,  however,  at  last  patched  up  between  him 
and  Maximian,  who  after  five  years,  proud  of  the  vast  treasures 
that  daily  flowed  in  upon  him,  found  the  kingdom  of  Britain 
no  longer  sufficient  for  him  and  was  ambitious  of  adding  Gaul 
also  thereto.  With  this  view  he  set  sail  and  arrived  first  at  the 
kingdom  of  Armorica,  now  called  Brittany,  and  began  hostilities 
upon  the  Gallic  people  that  inhabited  it.  The  Gauls  under  the 
command  of  Imbaltus  met  him  and  engaged  him  in  battle,  but 
were  forced  to  fly  and  leave  Imbaltus  with  15,000  men,  all 
of  them  Armoricans,  dead  on  the  battlefield.  This  severe 
overthrow  was  a  matter  of  great  joy  to  Maximian,  who  knew  that 
the  reduction  of  that  country  would  be  easy  after  the  slaughter 
of  so  many  men.  With  a  smile  he  predicted  to  his  companion 
Conan  Meriadoc  the  early  conquest  of  Gaul.  ‘  Be  not  there¬ 
fore  concerned  that  you  have  yielded  up  the  island  of  Britain  to 
me,  notwithstanding  the  hopes  that  you  once  had  of  succeeding 
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to  it,  because  whatever  you  have  lost  in  it  I  will  restore  to  you 
in  this  country.  For  my  design  is  to  advance  you  to  the  throne 
of  this  kingdom,  and  this  shall  be  another  Britain  which  we 
will  people  with  our  own  countrymen,  driving  out  the  old 
inhabitants.  The  land  is  fruitful  in  corn,  the  rivers  abound 
with  fish,. the  woods  afford  a  beautiful  prospect  and  the  forests 
are  everywhere  pleasant,  nor  is  there  in  my  opinion  anywhere 
a  more  delightful  country.’  Upon  this  Conan,  with  a  sub¬ 
missive  bow,  gave  him  his  thanks  and  promised  to  continue 
loyal  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived.” 

“The  two  Princes  then  marched  together  to  Eennes,  which 
they  took  the  same  day,  the  citizens  having  fled  away  in  panic. 
The  like  happened  with  all  the  rest  of  the  cities  [of  Armorica]. 
Everywhere  any  lingering  inhabitants  of  the  male  sex  were 
slain,  but  the  women  and  children  were  spared.  In  order  to 
complete  his  conquest  of  Armorica  and  to  people  it  with  Britons, 
Maximian  published  a  decree  for  the  assembling  together  of 
100,000  of  the  common  people  of  Britain,  who  were  to  come 
over  to  settle  in  the  country,  besides  30,000  soldiers  to  defend 
them  from  hostile  attack.  As  soon  as  the  people  were  arrived 
according  to  his  orders,  he  distributed  them  through  all  the 
districts  of  Armorica,  and  made  another  Britain  of  it  and 
then  bestowed  it  on  Conan  Meriadoc.”*' 

The  rest  of  the  story  of  Maximus,  his  murder  of  Gratian, 
his  assuming  imperial  state  at  Trier,  his  attack  on  Yalentinian 
II,  and  defeat  and  death  inflicted  “  by  Gratian’s  friends,”  are 
told  with  a  slight  approach  to  accuracy,  and  need  not  further 
detain  us.  But  Conan  Meriadoc  after  severe  but  successful 
struggles  with  the  Gauls  and  men  of  Aquitaine  had 
a  mind  to  bestow  wives  on  his  fellow-soldiers,  “  by  whom 
they  might  have  issue  to  keep  perpetual  possession  of  the 
country”;  and  to  avoid  all  mixture  with  the  Gauls  he  sent  over 

*  From  the  translation  by  Aaron  Thompson,  revised  by  J.  A.  Giles,  published 
in  Bohn’s  Six  old  English  Chronicles  (London,  1866;. 
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to  the  island  of  Britain  to  obtain  wives  for  them.  In  response 
to  his  appeal  Dianotus  “King  of  Cornwall”  (sic),  who  had 
succeeded  his  brother  [Duke]  Caradoc  in  that  kingdom  and 
who  was  father  of  the  wondrously  beautiful  Princess  Ursula, 
summoned  together  the  daughters  of  the  nobility  from  all 
provinces  to  the  number  of  11,000,  and  of  the  meaner  sort 
60,000,  and  commanded  them  all  to  appear  together  in  the  city 
of  London.  Ships  were  at  the  same  time  ordered  from  all 
shores  to  transport  them,  some  much  against  their  wills,  to 
their  future  husbands.  They  sailed  safely  down  the  Thames, 
but  when  they  were  approaching  the  Armorican  coast  contrary 
winds  arose  and  dispersed  the  whole  fleet.  Most  of  the  ships 
foundered  ;  but  some  were  driven  on  strange  islands  and  their 
passengers  fell  into  the  hands  of  two  wicked  men,  Guanius, 
King  of  the  Huns,  and  Melga,  King  of  the  Piets,  who  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Gratian  (not  yet  slain  by  Maximus)  were 
ravaging  Germany.  Outrage  and  murder  followed,  not  perhaps 
for  the  whole  but  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  virgin  band.  In 
short  we  are  here  in  presence  of  the  celebrated  legend  of  the 
Eleven  Thousand  Virgin  Martyrs  ;  only  it  is  not  by  Geoffrey 
connected  as  definitely  as  it  should  be  with  the  city  of  Cologne  : 
nor  does  he  tell  us  anything  distinctly  concerning  the  fate  of 
Ursula  “  with  whom  Conan  was  most  passionately  in  love  ”, 
though  the  silence  is  eloquent  of  the  unhappy  ending  of  the 
love-story. 

Whenever  a  Cornish  traveller  stands  in  the  Accademia  of 
Venice  before  the  series  of  noble  pictures  in  which  Carpaccio 
pourtrays  the  sad  history  of  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins, 
while  he  comforts  himself  with  the  soothing  thought  that  this 
multitude  of  helpless  maidens  never  lived,  he  may  also 
glorify  his  native  county  with  the  thought  “  But  if  they  had 
lived,  they  would  have  been  Cornishwomen.” 

Now  in  all  this  long  romance  of  Archdeacon  Geoffrey  it 
is  quite  certain  that  there  can  be  found  after  the  most  friendly 
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analysis  only  a  very  few  grains  of  historic  truth.  Kings  of 
Britain  and  native  dukes  of  Cornwall  in  the  year  383  are  quite 
impossible.  Maximus  the  Spaniard,  the  confidential  servant 
of  Theodosius,  is  dignified  with  a  semi-royal  British  parentage 
and  made  the  Senator  Maximian,  cousin  of  Constantine,  and  he 
needs  the  instigation  of  a  British  envoy,  visiting  him  at  Rome, 
to  make  him  undertake  the  usurpation  of  the  Empire.  Is 
there  any  historical  warrant  for  the  existence  of  Conan 
Meriadoc,  first  British  King  of  Armorica  ?  That  is  a  rather 
more  difficult  question.  Till  recently  most  of  the  conventional 
histories  of  Brittany  accepted  his  existence,  and  for  centuries 
many  of  the  noble  families  in  that  province  traced  their 
descent  from  him.  I  may  quote,  however,  the  words  in  which 
the  learned  Breton  archaeologist  De  la  Borderie  discusses  his 
right  to  live. 

“  While  all  the  other  medieval  fables  about  the  mythical 
ancestors  of  modern  peoples  have  fallen  before  the  blows  of 
Benedictines  and  Bollandist,  Conan  Meriadoc,  struck  with  a 
double  blow  by  Viguier  and  Dom  Lobineau ,  raised  himself 
almost  immediately  under  the  protection  of  Abbe  Gallet,  cheated 
Benedictine  vigilance  by  creeping  into  the  folio  of  Dom  Morice 
and  since  then  has  continued  to  live  in  the  works  of  servile 
copyists,  till  at  last  the  learned  dissertation  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Dictionnaire  d’  Ogee  by  M.  Varin  has  dealt  him  a  blow 
which  I  hope  will  prove  his  final  ruin.’; 

It  was  natural  that  as  many  Breton  nobles  professed  to 
trace  their  descent  from  Conan  Meriadoc  the  existence  of  the 
personage  should  have  been  for  long  a  burning  question  with 
the  historians  of  the  province.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  a 
matter  to  which  we  can  be  profoundly  indifferent,  while 
holding,  as  I  am  disposed  to  hold,  that  under  all  this  super¬ 
structure  of  fable  there  does  lie  concealed  one  historic  fact, 
namely,  that  the  non-return  of  the  soldiers  of  Maximus  was  the 
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first  act  in  the  British  migration  to  Armorica.  Even  Geoffrey’s 
mistake  in  the  name  of  the  usurper,  whom  he  calls  Maximian 
is  not  altogether  adverse  to  this  contention.  It  makes  the 
legend  look  more  like  the  genuine  survival  of  a  popular 
tradition  and  less  like  that  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  materials 
for  history,  a  story  concocted  by  litterateurs  and  skilfully 
inserted  by  them  into  the  ballads  and  traditions  of  an  unlearned 
people.  However,  we  may  now  say  good-bye  to  medieval 
romancers,  for  the  rest  of  my  argument  will  rest  entirely  on 
passages  of  unquestioned  authenticity  in  the  works  of  nearly 
contemporary  fifth  century  authors. 

Let  me  just  remind  you  what  were  some  of  the  undoubted 
changes  in  the  map  of  Europe  wrought  by  that  dark  and 
stormy  century  which  began  with  the  year  400.  It  found  the 
two  incompetent  sons  of  Theodosius,  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
on  the  throne.  Under  their  rule  the  collapse  of  the  Empire, 
though  delayed  for  a  time  by  the  genius  of  the  great  minister 
Stilicho  soon  became  lamentably  apparent.  In  the  year  407 
the  military  harrier  of  the  Rhine  was  burst.  Vandals  and 
Alans,  Sueves  and  Burgundians  swept  over  Gaul,  which  though 
not  yet  absolutely  severed  from  the  Empire  wTas  never  again 
free  from  the  presence  and  at  least  the  partial  domination  of 
the  barbarians.  In  410  Rome  itself  was  taken  and  sacked  by 
Alans  the  Visigoth,  and  though  his  followers  in  412  evacuated 
Italy  and  established  themselves  in  the  South  of  Gaul  and  in 
Spain,  the  magic  of  Rome’s  name  was  gone;  she  was  no 
longer  the  destined,  the  irresistible  mistress  of  the  world.  In 
the  middle  of  the  century  (A.D.  451)  Attila  the  terrible  Hun 
swept  across  Europe,  and  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  he 
would  add  Gaul  and  Italy  to  his  desolate  empire ;  but  this 
invasion  proved  to  be  really  the  beginning  of  the  reflux  of  the 
tide.  The  German  invaders  shrank  back  with  horror  at  the 
sight  of  barbarism  infinitely  greater  than  their  own,  and  joined 
their  forces  to  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  armies  to  deliver 
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Gaul  from  the  detested  invader.  Another  siege  and  capture  of 
Rome  (A.D.  455),  this  time  by  Vandals  who  had  quartered 
themselves  in  Africa,  and  then  after  twenty-one  years  of  steady 
decay,  in  the  fateful  year  476,  the  barbarian  Odovacar  sent  the 
puppet  emperor  Romulus  into  retirement  at  Naples,  and  there 
was  no  longer  a  pretence  of  any  Roman  Emperor  nearer  to  Italy 
than  Constantinople. 

Meanwhile  the  Saxons  from  the  year  409*  onwards,  had 
been  more  or  less  harassing  Britain  by  their  invasions,  and  in 
the  year  457  there  was  that  definite  establishment  of  the  Jutes 
under  Hengist,  in  Kent,  which  is  generally  taken  as  the 
starting  point  of  strictly  “  English  ”  history. 

Near  the  end  of  the  century  comes  the  startling  emergence 
of  the  young  Erankish  chief  Clovis  in  the  north-east  of  Gaul, 
and  just  over  its  horizon  (507)  his  defeat  of  Alaric  II, 
the  Visigoth,  which  practically  made  him  the  dominant  power 
in  Gaul,  and  ended,  dismally  perhaps,  but  still  ended,  the 
confused  welter  of  clashing  nationalities  which  had  formed  the 
history  of  that  unhappy  land  since  the  year  of  the  great 
barbarian  invasion. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  whatever  were  the  other 
memorable  events  of  the  fifth  century,  it  was  the  birth - 
century  of  two  names  of  geographical  renown,  since  therein 
for  Britannia  men  learned  to  speak  of  Engla-land,  and  Gallia  gave 
place  to  Francia. 

So  much  for  the  broad  outline  of  events  in  the  fifth 
century.  Now  let  us  consider  how  it  fared  therein  with  the 
special  object  of  our  enquiry,  the  province  of  Armorica.  Our 
chief  authority  will  be  the  historian  Zosimus,  who  wrote  in 
Greek,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  a  history 


*  This  is  the  date  of  Prosper’s  entry  “  Britanuiae  Saxonum  incursione  vastatae.” 
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which  unfortunately  for  us  ends  abruptly  with  the  capture  of 
Borne  in  410.  He  is,  though  prejudiced,  in  the  main  a  trust¬ 
worthy  historian,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  the  exact 
succession  of  events  in  his  narrative.  As  Professor  Freeman 
truly  says  :* * * §  “It  is  not  so  much  that  his  chronology  is  really 
confused  as  that  he  mentions  events  as  they  came  into  his  head 
without  regard  to  order.”  For  this  reason  I  shall  slightly 
change  the  order  of  the  sentences  in  the  following  extracts  from 
his  history. 

“  In  the  year  of  the  6th  Consulship  of  Arcadius  along  with 
Probus  [A.D.  406]f  the  Vandals  intermingled  with  Sueves  and 
Alans  crossed  the  three  passes  of  the  Cottian,  Pennine  and 
Maritime  Alps  and  made  havock  among  the  Transalpine 
natives. J  The  massacres  which  they  there  committed  struck 
terror  into  the  troops  quartered  in  Britain  who  fearing  lest  the 
disaster  should  reach  even  unto  them  were  driven  to  the 
election  of  an  anti-Emperor”§  (Tyrannus). 

“  In  the  year  of  the  7th  Consulship  of  Honorius  and  the 
second  of  [the  younger]  Theodosius  [A.D.  407]  the  soldiers  in 
Britain  mutinied  and  led  up  Marcus  to  the  Imperial  throne  and 
gave  their  obedience  to  him  as  ruler  of  these  regions.  Him 
however  they  killed  because  he  would  not  conform  to  their  ways, 
and  leading  Gratian  into  the  middle  (of  the  camp)  clothed  him 
with  the  purple,  put  a  crown  upon  his  head  and  proclaimed 
themselves  the  life  guardsmen  of  the  Emperor.  But  having 
fallen  out  of  conceit  with  him  also  after  four  months  they 
struck  the  sceptre  from  his  hand,  slew  him,  and  transferred  the 
imperial  dignity  to  Constantine.”^ 


*  English  Historical  Review  I.  73. 

t  It  is  generally  agreed  that  though  the  invasion  began  at  the  very  end  of  406 
it  was  practically  an  event  of  407. 

X  Transalpine,  that  is,  as  viewed  from  Rome  or  Constantinople. 

§  v.  3. 

IT  v.  2. 
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The  usurped  rule  of  Constantine  which  Zosimus  proceeds 
to  describe  lasted  longer  than  that  of  his  unfortunate 
predecessors.  He  crossed  the  Channel,  landed  at  Boulogne, 
wore  his  Imperial  purple  at  Trier  on  the  Moselle  and  afterwards 
at  Arles.  “  The  dominions  of  Constantine  ”  says  Freeman*  “  must 
have  consisted  of  a  large  and  narrow  strip  of  Eastern  Gaul 
from  the  Channel  to  the  Mediterranean  which  could  not  have 
differed  very  widely  from  the  earliest  and  most  extended  of 
the  many  uses  of  the  word  Lotharingia.”  Apparently  so  much 
of  Gaul  as  still  obeyed  any  Roman  prince  at  all  submitted 
to  Constantine  without  a  blow.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
408  he  had  also  made  himself  master  of  all  that  remained  of 
Roman  Spain  (here  too  the  barbarians  were  swarming).  But 
this  was  the  high  water  mark  of  his  success.  His  invasion  of 
Italy  was  unsuccessful ;  there  was  treason  in  his  own  palace 
and  camp  ;  in  411  he  was  besieged  at  Arles  by  a  general  of 
Honorius  who  bore  the  similar  name  of  Constantius,  was 
captured,  and  notwithstanding  his  assumption  of  the  clerical 
character,  put  to  death. 

But  with  all  this  part  of  the  story  of  Constantine  we  have 
no  direct  concern.  We  only  notice  in  passing  that  the 
usurpation  of  Constantine,  like  that  of  Maximus,  professed  to 
be  due  and  probably  was  partly  due  to  an  outburst  of  fanatical 
anti-barbarian  passion,  to  what  we  might  call  a  kind  of  Imperial 
Jingoism  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  Britain.  We 
note  also  that  now  at  any  rate  the  soldiers  who  had  crossed  the 
Channel  in  the  train  of  the  usurper,  never  returned  to  their 
cheerless  barracks  in  Britain.  I  have  no  authority  for  the 
hypothesis  that  they  joined  the  previous  swarm  of  immigrants 
to  Armorica  ;  in  fact,  having  once  reached  the  sunny  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  having  sat  in  the  Amphitheatre  of  Arles  and 
sauntered  through  the  streets  of  Saragossa,  it  is  probable 


*  l.c.  58. 
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enough  that  they  stayed  there  ;  but  the  hints  of  historians  and 
the  silence  of  coins  alike  prove  that  organised  Roman  rule 
ceased  in  Britain  after  the  year  407.  Let  us  now  return  to 
Zosimus  and  hear  what  he  has  to  tell  us  on  this  subject. 

Invited  by  Gerontius,  the  rebel  officer  in  Constantine’s 
camp,  “  the  barbarians  beyond  the  Rhine  carrying  everything 
before  them  forced  the  dwellers  in  the  island  of  Britain  and 
some  of  the  Gaulish  tribes  to  break  off  from  the  Roman 
Empire  and  set  up  on  their  own  account,  no  longer  obeying  the 
laws  of  the  Romans.  Accordingly  the  men  from  Britain 
having  taken  up  arms  and  put  their  own  persons  in  jeopardy 
freed  their  cities  from  the  superincumbent  barbarians  ;  and  the 
whole  of  Armoricum  and  the  other  provinces  of  Gaul  imitating 
the  Britons  freed  themselves  in  the  same  manner,  expelling 
their  Roman  governors  and  establishing  Home-rule  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.”* 

This  extract,  no  doubt,  describes  the  revolutions  in  Gaul 
as  they  would  appear  to  an  Imperial  official  in  distant 
Constantinople,  and  we  must  not  look  for  photographic 
accuracy  in  the  picture.  It  is,  however,  in  the  main  probable 
and  consistent  with  the  events  preceding  and  following.  We 
see  now  not  the  Roman  soldiers  in  Britain  only,  but  the 
inhabitants  generally,  disgusted  with  the  inefficiency  of  the 
central  government  and  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  a  wide- 
sweeping  wave  of  Teutonic  invasion,  taking  the  work  of 
national  defence  and  therefore  also  of  civil  government  into 
their  own  hands.  The  same  phenomenon  to  a  certain  extent 
shows  itself  also  in  Romanised  Gaul.  In  fact,  when  we  look 
with  Gaulish  eyes  on  the  hosts  that  in  the  early  months  of 
407  are  passing  across  the  Rhine  eager  for  conquest,  the 
revolutionary  work  of  the  dwellers  in  the  cities  of  Gaul 


*  Zosimus  uses  the  phrase  ooiJceion  politeuma,  (literally  Home  Rule).  Hist,  vi.,  5. 
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presents  a  remarkable  parallel  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  Paris  in  1792. 

“  Allons,  enfants  de  la  patrie 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive 
Contre  nous  de  la  tyrannie 
L’etendart  sanglant  est  leve.” 

Thus  all  is  in  line  with  what  we  have  before  read  ;  and 
Zosimus  is  in  accord  with  Ammianus.  But  why  this  especial 
mention  of  Armoricum  as  taking  the  lead  beyond  the  other 
provinces  of  Gaul  in  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  why 
even  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sentence  that  curious  expression 
“  the  men  from  Britain "  ?  I  suggest  that  the  reason  is 
to  be  found  in  the  earlier  Romano-British  settlement  in 
Armorica ;  that,  though  Zosimus  may  not  have  been  precisely 
informed  on  the  subject,  the  soldiers  of  the  defeated  Maximus 
had  formed  a  settlement  in  that  region,  that  they  had  probably 
been  already  joined  by  many  Britons  from  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  and  that  these  men,  like  their  Welsh  compatriots, 
still  speaking  a  Celtic  language  and  far  less  effectually 
Romanised  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  Gaul,  raised  the 
standard  of  “  Independence  from  Rome  and  Death  to  the 
German  Invaders  ”  which  they  kept  flying  with  more  or  less 
success  through  the  rest  of  the  fifth  century. 

Our  next  hint  as  to  the  existence  of  this  Armorican 
settlement  comes  to  us  from  a  strictly  contemporary  source. 
Rutilius  Claudius  Namatianus,  a  Gaulish  gentleman  of  noble 
birth,  who  had  lived  long  in  Rome  and  had  attained  the  high 
rank  of  Prefect  of  the  City  set  forth  in  the  autumn  of  416  (six 
years  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric)  to  visit  his  paternal 
estates  in  the  South  of  Gaul,  which  had  been  cruelly  wasted  by 
the  Goths.  He  travelled  by  sea,  because  the  roads  had  been  ruined 
and  the  bridges  broken  down  by  the  marches  of  the  barbarians, 
but,  being  as  I  conjecture  a  bad  sailor,  he  waited  long  at  one  port 
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after  another  for  fair  weather,  and  turned  the  delays  of  this 
most  leisurely  journey  to  good  account  by  writing  in  verse  of 
highly  respectable  quality  a  description  of  his  journey  called 
“  My  return.”  The  passage  which  concerns  us  in  this  really 
interesting  work  occurs  towards  the  beginning  of  the  poem 
(207 — 216).  After  waiting  fifteen  days  at  Ostia,  in  the  hope 
that  a  new  moon  may  procure  him  a  very  calm  sea,  he  at 
length  decides  to  embark,  and  in  doing  so  has  to  separate 
himself  from  the  pleasant  companionship  of  his  young  kinsman 
Palladius. 

“  Then,”  he  says,  “  as  I  am  about  to  depart  I  send  back  to 
his  studies  and  to  the  city,  Palladius  the  hope  and  ornament 
of  my  race.  An  eloquent  youth,  he  was  lately  sent  forth  from 
the  fields  of  Gaul  to  learn  the  laws  of  the  Roman  forum.  He 
is  linked  to  me  by  the  most  delightful  bonds,  related  to  me  by 
descent,  but  a  son  for  the  love  I  bear  him.  His  father 
Exuperantius  is  now  teaching  the  Armorican  lands  to  prize  the 
privilege  of  recovered  citizenship  and  peace.  He  restores  their 
laws  and  brings  back  freedom,  nor  does  he  suffer  them  to  be 
his  henchmen’s  slaves.” 

“  Cujus  Aremoricas  pater  Exuperantius  oras 
Nunc  postliminium  pacis  amore  docet; 

Leges  restituit  libertatemque  reducit, 

Et  servos  famulis  non  sinit  esse  suis.” 

The  second  line  is  almost  untranslateable  because  of  the 
highly  technical  law-term  postliminium  which  was  applied 
generally  to  rights  suspended  because  of  a  state  of  war 
between  Rome  and  another  country,  and  resumed  on  the  return 
of  peace. 

We  do  not  apparently  hear  any  further  tidings  concerning 
the  eloquent  young  Palladius,  but  unfortunately  we  learn 
that  his  father  Exuperantius,  while  holding  the  office  of 
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Prefect  was  killed  nine  years  after  this  by  his  soldiers  in  Gaul.* 
Evidently  the  life  of  a  Roman  governor  in  that  province  in  the 
fifth  century  was  an  uneasy  one.  Our  present  concern, 
however,  is  only  with  Armoricum  in  416.  That  was  on  the 
whole  one  of  the  brightest  times  in  the  history  of  Honorius. 
His  sister  Galla  Placidia,  who  was  taken  captive  at  the  time  of 
the  siege  of  Rome,  had  been  restored  by  the  Yisigothic  King, 
and  if  we  may  trust  the  Christian  historian  Orosius,  Vandals, 
Alans  and  Sueves  all  sent  embassies  craving  peace  with  Rome 
that  they  might  have  leisure  to  fight  out  their  quarrels  with  one 
another.  The  verses  of  Rutilius  show  that  the  state  of  rebellion 
in  Armoricum  was  at  this  time  ended,  but  they  give  one  the 
impression  that  the  insurgents  were  rather  coaxed  than 
compelled  back  into  obedience.  And  again  we  ask  ourselves 
why  this  emphasis  on  Armoricum  ?  What  made  it  to  differ  from 
the  rest  of  Gaul  ?  My  suggested  answer  is,  the  presence  of  the 
immigrants  from  Britain .f 

But  apparently  the  Armorican  independence  was  still  too 
much  for  the  rulers  of  the  Empire.  They  could  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  absolute  loss  of  a  province  (as  when 
Honorius  wrote  to  the  cities  of  Britain  advising  them  to  look 
to  their  own  defence)^;  but  so  long  as  such  province  still 
nominally  formed  part  of  the  Empire  all  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens  to  establish  an  independent  Commonwealth  of 
their  own  must  be  suppressed,  even  if  necessary  by  the  aid 
of  the  most  ferocious  of  the  barbarians.  Thus  apparently  about 

*  In  Galliis  Exuperantius  praefectus  a  militibus  interficitur.”  Chronicle  of 
“Tiro”  2nd  year  after  the  death  of  Honorins  (-425J.  I  owe  this  reference  to 
Tillemont  v.  821. 

■i  The  excellent  edition  of  the  “Return  of  Rutilius,”  by  C.  H.  Keene,  M.A., 
(London,  1907.)  escaped  my  notice  till  after  the  completion  of  this  paper.  I  am  glad 
to  find,  however,  that  it  does  not  necessitate  material  alteration  of  any  of  my 
statements.  The  author  throws  a  little  doubt  on  the  value  of  “  the  paternal  estates 
in  Gaul,”  and  ingeniously  suggests  that  the  absence  of  Rutilius  was  rendered 
desirable  by  the  part  which  he  may  have  played  as  Prefect  of  the  City  in  opposing, 
if  not  actually  persecuting  Christians.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Rutilius  was  himself 
a  Pagan  of  a  pronounced  type. 

t  Zosimus  vi.  10  (I  am  not  sure  that  too  much  has  not  been  made  of  this  obscure 
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439  by  the  aid  of  Hunnish  horsemen,  Litorius,  a  subordinate 
officer  of  Aetius,  crushed  for  a  time  the  liberties  of  the 
Armoricans  *  About  nine  years  later  (448)  this  dauntless 
people  is  found  to  require  a  second  subjugation,  about  which 
we  are  informed  by  the  biographer  of  Saint  Germanus,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  fifth  century  saints. f  He  tells  us 
that  Aetius,  chief  minister  of  Yalentinian  III,  and  at  that 
time  supreme  in  the  Western  Empire,  “  being  quite  tired  of 
the  insolence  of  that  proud  Armorican  region  handed  it 
over  as  a  punishment  for  its  presumptuous  rebellion  to 
Eocharic  the  most  ferocious  king  of  the  Alans.”  In  their 
misery  the  unfortunate  people  called  on  Germanus  bishop  of 
Auxerre,  once  himself  a  high  Roman  official,  and  begged  him  to 
intercede  for  them.  He  came;  he  went  to  meet  the  barbarian, 
he  laid  his  hand  on  his  rein  and  told  him  to  return  from  his 
mission  of  devastation.  As  a  few  years  after  Attila  blenched 
before  Bishop  Lupus,  so  now  Eocharic  bowed  before  the  saintly 
majesty  of  Germanus  and  consented  to  leave  the  Armoricans 
unpunished  if  Yalentinian  and  Aetius  would  confirm  the  pardon. 
In  order  to  obtain  this  Imperial  ratification  of  the  amnesty, 
Germanus  crossed  the  Alps  and  visited  the  Emperor  at 
Ravenna.  He  had  a  splendid  reception  from  Yalentinian  and 
his  mother  Galla  Placidia,  and  he  would  have  obtained  all  the 
pardon  that  he  sought  for  the  Armoricans,  had  not  the  fickle 
and  un-disciplined  people  fallen  back  into  their  old  attitude  of 
rebellion,  whereby  the  saint’s  efforts  were  made  of  no  avail,  and 
they  had  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  their  rashness.  This 
was  the  last  act  of  the  good  man’s  life.  He  died  at  Ravenna  in 
July,  448,  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  his  arrival. 


*  This  seems  to  be  the  evknt  obscurely  hinted  at  by  Sidonius  fCarm.  viU 
Litorius  Scythicos  equites  turn  forte  subacto 
Celsus  Aremorico  Geticum  rapiebat  in  agmen 
Arverne  tuas. 

1  Constantius,  Vita  S ,  Oermani  [as  quoted  by  Baronius :  Annates  Ecclesiastici 
V.  874-5.] 
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This  is  how  the  story  is  told  byConstantius,  who  wrote  only 
about  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Germanus.  The  story  may 
not  be  correct  in  all  its  details,  and  especially  it  may  exaggerate 
the  self-abasement  of  the  Armoricans  in  their  supplications  to 
Germanus  for  his  mediation  on  their  behalf ;  but  in  its  main 
outlines  it  may  be  accepted  as  true,  and  it  certainly  shows 
the  lengths  to  which  the  brutal  old  Empire  would  go  in  order 
to  repress  any  aspirations  after  independence  on  the  part  of  its 
subjects. 

Three  years  after  the  joruney  of  St.  Germanus  came  the 
long  threatened  invasion  of  Attila  (A.D.  451),  and  Aetius  was 
glad  to  obtain  the  help  of  the  “presumptuous  ”  Armoricans  in 
order  to  repel  these  same  Huns  by  whose  aid  Litorius  was  said 
to  have  subdued  them.  But  as  cautious  Tillemont  truly 
observes,  they  gave  that  aid  not  as  subjects  but  as  allies.* 

This,  then,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  it  from  the  broken  hints 
of  contemporary  writers,  is  the  story  of  the  British  Colony  in 
Armoricum  during  the  first  half-century  of  its  existence.  But  it 
may  be  said — it  has  been  said  practically  by  most  of  those  who 
have  discussed  the  subject — “  in  all  these  passages  mention 
has  been  made  only  of  *  Armoricans  ’ ;  the  word  Britons  has 
never  been  used.”  To  this  I  reply  that  this  is  surely  what  we 
might  naturally  expect  when  we  consider  the  point  of  view  of 
the  writers  whom  we  have  been  quoting.  Neither  Zosimus  nor 
Rutilius  was  writing  an  ethnological  dissertation.  They  had 
not  the  valuable  treatise  of  Zeuss  (Die  Deutschen  und  die 
Nachbarstamme)  at  hand  to  refer  to.  To  them  the  inhabitants 
of  Armoricum  of  whatever  origin  would  be  Armoricans,  just  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Tasmania,  though  our  own  kith  and  kin,  are 
called  by  us  Tasmanians,  and  William  Penn’s  emigrants  to 
America  were  called  Pennsylvanians.  To  me  the  strange  fact 

*  Jordanes  [De  Rebus  Geticis  36]  includes  Armoritiani  along  with  Franks, 
Burgundians,  and  Saxons  among  the  nations  who  fought  under  Aetius  at  the 
terrible  battle  of  the  Catalaunian  Plains, 
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and  the  one  that  is  difficult  to  account  for  is  that  so  early  in 
the  history  of  the  Colony  (as  early  as  470)  we  find  them 
persistently  called  Britons.  To  the  two  earliest  authors  in 
whose  works  we  find  this  word  used  of  the  Armoricans,  I  will 
now  turn,  and  they  will  be  the  last  that  I  shall  need  to  describe 
to  you.  They  are  Sidonius  and  Jordanes. 

Sidonius,  whose  full  name  was  Caius  Sollius  Apollinaris 
Sidonius ,  was  born  about  430,  and  was,  therefore,  strictly  a 
contemporary  with  the  Hunnish  invasion,  the  Saxon  conquest 
of  Kent,  and  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  A  great  Gaulish 
nobleman,  for  a  short  time  Praetorian  Prefect  of  Rome,  and  for 
the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  Bishop  of  Clermont,  in  the  very 
centre  of  Gaul,  Sidonius,  if  he  had  written  a  history  of  his 
times,  could  have  thrown  a  light  for  which  we  should  have 
been  deeply  grateful  on  the  darkness  of  the  fifth  century. 
Even  as  it  is,  from  his  rather  turgid  declamatory  poems  in 
praise  of  successive  emperors,  and  still  more  from  his  private 
correspondence  with  Gaulish  noblemen,  bishops,  and  country 
gentlemen,  we  got  our  best — I  might  say  our  only  information 
on  the  inner  life  of  his  province  during  the  barbarian  ravages. 

Jordanes  (sometimes  called  Jornandes),  also  an  ecclesiastic, 
a  Goth,  and  the  only  historian  of  the  Goths,  was  not  a 
contemporary,  having  written  his  history  about  550,  and  was 
nearly  as  stupid  a  man  as  he  professes  himself  to  be.*  But 
his  work  which  was  an  abridgment  of  the  much  larger  and 
more  elaborate  history  of  the  Goths  by  Cassiodorus  is  to  us 
quite  invaluable,  being  practically  our  only  record  of  the  great 
barbarian  movements  which  overthrew  the  Empire,  written 
from  the  invaders’  point  of  view,  the  author  being  himself 
apparently  a  full-blooded  barbarian. 


*  Ego  quidem  quamvis  agrammatus  Jordanis  [cap  50], 
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We  will  take  first  the  testimony  of  Sidonius.  Being 
still  a  great  Gaulish  nobleman  and  not  yet  elected 
bishop,  and  being  on  a  visit  to  Rome  in  the  year  469,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  (Ep.  I.  7)  describing  the  grief  and 
annoyance  which  was  caused  to  him  by  the  disloyalty 
and  infatuated  self  conceit  of  a  fellow  countryman  of  his 
named  Arvandus,  who,  like  himself,  was  in  Rome  but  on 
a  very  different  errand.  Arvandus  had  been  Praetorian 
Prefect  of  Gaul,  and  had  at  first  governed  well  and  acquired 
the  good  esteem  of  the  provincials.  Then,  having  launched  out 
into  extravagant  ways  and  burdened  himself  with  a  load  of 
debt,  he  grievously  oppressed  the  provincials,  and,  in  his 
frantic  efforts  to  retrieve  himself,  he  engaged,  not  as  a  modern 
official  would  do  in  speculation,  but  in  treason.  The  dominant 
barbarian  power  in  Gaul  at  this  time  was  that  of  the  Visigoths 
whose  capital  was  Toulouse.  The  reigning  Roman  Emperor 
was  Anthemius  ;  the  chief  minister  and  virtual  ruler  of  the 
Western  Empire  was  a  barbarian,  Ricimer.  Arvandus  was 
put  on  his  trial,  being  formally  accused  by  an  influential 
deputation  from  Gaul  of  the  crimes  of  extortion  and  treason.* 
It  is  only  the  latter  which  now  concerns  us  and  we  will  hear 
Sidonius’  description  of  the  charge. 

Among  other  documents  which  the  provincials  brought 
in  support  of  their  charge  was  an  intercepted  letter  which  the 
secretary,  having  been  arrested,  declared  to  have  been  dictated 
by  his  master.  “  This  paper  was  apparently  directed  to  the 
Gothic  King  dissuading  him  from  making  peace  with  the 
Greek  Emperor,  fproving  to  him  that  he  ought  to  attack 
the  Britons  situated  beyond  the  Loire ,  repeating  that  Gaul 
should  be,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  divided  between 
the  Goths  and  the  Burgundians,  and  a  good  deal  more  mad 

*  Res  repetundae  and  laesa  majestas. 

t  Anthemius  was  a  Byzantine  nobleman,  whose  chief  recommendation  was 
his  connexion  with  the  Eastern  Emperor. 
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talk  of  the  same  kind  calculated  to  raise  the  wrath  of  a  fierce 
king  and  the  shame  of  a  gentle  one.  This  letter,  as  the 
lawyers’  earnestly  asserted,  was  distinctly  treasonable.”*  This 
passage  clearly  brings  before  us  the  Armorican  immigrants 
now  generally  known  as  Britons  ;  but  they  are  no  longer,  even 
in  theory,  subjects  of  the  Empire,  but  allies  who  are  liable  to 
be  attacked  because  of  their  friendship  for  Borne.  So  far  the 
position  of  affairs  in  469  is  exactly  similar  to  that  in  451. 

The  next  letter  of  Sidonius  that  we  have  to  notice,  written 
after  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopate  is  addressed  “  to  his  friend 
“  Eiothamus  ”  and  is  apparently  a  letter  of  introduction  for  a 
countryman.f  “  The  bearer  of  this  letter,  a  humble  and  obscure 
person,  one  whose  timidity  may  lead  you  to  dispise  him,  complains 
that  his  slaves  have  been  carried  off  owing  to  the  secret  intrigues 
of  the  Britons. ;f  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  rights  of  the 
case  but  I  ask  you  to  give  it  an  impartial  hearing.  I  only  fear 
that  among  a  crowd  of  clever,  armed  and  noisy  men  whose 
valour,  whose  numbers,  and  whose  comradeship  make  them 
formidable,  one  solitary,  unarmed,  man,  shabby,  rustic,  poor 
and  a  stranger,  may  find  it  difficult  to  cause  truth  and  justice 
to  be  heard.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here  an  incident  such  as  often 
occurred  in  Kentucky  or  Tennessee  when  a  mean  white 
complained  that  his  “  niggers  ”  had  been  coaxed  away  from  his 
service  and  assisted  to  escape  by  the  underground  railway. 
Only  here  we  may  be  sure  that  the  motive  of  the  intriguing 
man-stealers  was  not  philanthropic,  and  probably  the  “  mancipia  ” 
when  under  the  sharp  rule  of  the  blustering  Britons  bitterly 

*  Haec  ad  regem  Gothorum  carta  videbatur  emitti  pacem  cum  Graeco 
imperatore  dissuadens,  Britannos  super  Ligerim  sitos  impugnari  oportere 
demonstrans,  cum  Burgundionibus  jure  gentium  Gallias  dividi  debere  coniirmans 
et  in  hunc  ferme  modum  plurima  insana,  &c. 

t  Ep.  Ill  9. 

t  Mancipia  sua  Britannis  clam  sollicitantibus  abducta  deplorat. 
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regretted  the  old  days  of  service  under  the  shy,  shabby  and 
mean-spirited  Gallo-Roman  provincial  from  whom  they  had 
escaped.  With  them,  however,  we  have  no  further  concern,  but 
I  beg  you  to  take  careful  note  of  this  Riothamus,  a  leading  man 
among  “  The  Britons  beyond  the  Line,”  for  he  holds,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  key  of  the  position  in  this  contest  about  the 
settlement  of  Brittany. 

If  we  turn  now  to  Jordanes,  the  Goth,  we  learn  from  him* * * § 
that  at  some  time  between  the  years  467  and  472, f  “  Euric, 
King  of  the  Visigoths,  beholding  the  continual  changes  of 
Roman  Emperors,  determined  to  win  the  whole  of  Gaul  for 
his  own  dominion,  which  when  the  Emperor  Anthemius 
discovered  he  begged  for  help  from  the  Britons. J  Then 
their  king  Riotimus  came  with  10,000  men,  and  having 
sailed  in  from  the  ocean  was  received  on  his  disembarkation  at 
the  city  of  Bourges.§  Upon  these  came  Euric,  King  of  the 
Visigoths,  at  the  head  of  an  innumerable  army,  and  after  a 
long  fighting  he  put  to  flight  Riotimus  King  of  the  Britons 
before  the  Romans,  his  allies,  had  come  up  to  join  him.  So, 
after  losing  the  larger  part  of  his  army,  he  fled  with  such 
soldiers  as  he  could  muster  to  the  Burgundians,  a  neighbouring 
nation  at  that  time  federated  with  Rome.  But  Euric  took 
possession  of  the  Arvernian  city  [Clermont  in  Auvergne],  the 
Emperor  Anthemius  being  by  this  time  dead  and  succeeded  by 
Olybrius”  [A.D.  472]  ;  and  so  on.  Jordanes  tells  us  nothing 
more  about  Riotimus  and  his  Britons. 

Putting  these  various  scraps  of  information  together,  I 
think  it  is  almost  certain  that  we  have  here  to  do,  not  as 
Gibbon  says  with  Riothamus  one  of  the  independent  kings  or 

*  De  rebus  Geticis  cap.  XLV. 

+  The  accession  and  death  of  Anthemius. 

t  Quod  comperiens  Anthemius  imperator  Brittonum  solatia  postulavit. 

§  Quorum  rex  Riotimus  cum  duodecim  millia  veniens  in  Biturigas  civitate 
Occano  e  navibus  egressus  susceptus  est  [the  grammar  is  peculiar] . 
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chieftains  of  the  island  of  Britain,  but  with  Riothamus  chief,  or 
king,  or  whatever  title  he  may  have  by  this  time  earned,  of  the 
Bretons  of  Armorica.  The  gradually  increasing  strength  of 
this  little  state  compared  with  the  rapidly  increasing  weakness 
of  the  Empire  has  completely  changed  the  relations  of  the  two 
powers,  and  the  shadowy  Roman  Emperor  now  humbly  prays 
for  the  “  solace  ”  which  half  a  century  before  he  would  have 
haughtily  commanded.  The  Bretons,  who  were  doubtless  a 
fishing  folk  like  their  Cornish  and  Devonian  ancestors,  gather 
together  from  their  various  creeks  and  inlets  a  fleet  of  “yawls”, 
or  “punts”,  or  barks,  or  whatever  they  may  have  called 
them,  sufficient  for  the  transport — if  Jordanes  does  not 
exaggerate — of  10,000  men.  They  must,  of  course,  first  put  out 
into  the  open  Atlantic,  whether  their  place  of  muster  was 
Brest,  or  Quimper  or  Yannes.  Then  they  enter  the  estuary  of 
the  Loire  at  Nantes  and  sail  up  that  noble  river,  and  then 
I  presume  up  its  tributary  the  Cher,  till  they  get  to  the  stately 
city  of  Bituriges  (Bourges),  which  is  even  to  this  day  an 
important  military  position,  and  which  was  as  near  as  they 
could  get  by  water  to  the  scene  of  operations  in  a  campaign 
where  the  prize  of  battle  was  to  be  the  great,  central,  and  still 
unravaged  district  of  Auvergne. 

All  this,  told  of  the  strong  young  Breton  colony,  is  perfectly 
comprehensible  and  probable.  Told  of  the  island  of  Britain, 
at  that  time  in  the  worst  agony  of  the  Saxon  and  Jutish 
invasions,  it  is,  I  think  we  may  say,  incredible  and  all  but 
impossible.  And  that  precious  letter  of  Sidonius  “  Riothamo 
suo  ”  about  the  fugitive  slaves  clearly  to  my  mind  indicates  the 
via  veritatis  in  this  labyrinth. 

One  thing  more  I  must  remark  about  this  Riothamus 
episode.  The  conventional  date  of  the  Hengist  and  Horsa 
conquest  of  Kent  is  fixed  at  A.D.  449  to  456 ;  of  all  the  others, 
the  Saxon  and  Anglian  conquests,  much  later.  Taking,  however, 
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Kent  alone,  is  there  time  enough  in  the  interval  between  456 
and  472  for  the  building  up  in  Armoricum  of  such  a  state  as  that 
over  which  we  find  Riothamus  presiding ;  a  state  whose 
assistance  is  humbly  prayed  for  by  the  Emperor  of  Rome  and 
which  can,  if  need,  send  up  the  Loire  ten  thousand  soldiers  to 
his  assistance  ?  I  think  not,  and  that  the  probability  is  all  in 
favour  of  a  much  earlier  settlement. 

Ecclesiastical  history  points  in  a  similar  direction,  since 
we  are  told  that  Mamertus  Episcopus  Britannorum  figures  at 
the  Council  of  Tours  in  461 ;  and  it  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted  that  these  are  Britons  not  of  the  Island  but  of  the 
Continent. 

Further  than  this  I  do  not  propose  to  carry  my  enquiry. 
We  have  now  reached  the  year  471.  The  young  Frankish 
chief,  Clovis,  is  already  five  years  old.  Ten  years  later 
he  will  succeed  to  his  father’s  chieftainship,  and  twelve  years 
after  that  he  will  marry  the  Burgundian  princess  Clotilda, 
turn  Christian  and  begin  his  career  of  pious  depredation.  The 
story  of  his  exploits  and  the  tragic  history  of  his  sons  is  told  by 
their  contemporary  Gregory  of  Tours  (538  (?)  to  594)  in  whose 
pages,  as  I  have  already  said,  Brittannia  almost  always  means 
Brittany,  our  own  insular  Britain  being  practically  never 
mentioned  by  him.  He  says  that  “  the  Brittani  were  always 
under  the  power  of  the  Franks  after  the  death  of  King  Clovis 
(A.D.  511),  and  that  they  were  called  counts  not  kings”*,  a 
pretty  clear  proof  that  previously  Riothamus  was  not  the  only 
chief  who  had  borne  the  title  of  king  of  the  Britons.  It  was 
only,  however,  in  a  very  incomplete  way  that  they  were 
“  brought  under  the  power  of  the  Franks  in  511.”  They  were 
always  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Merovingian  Kings;  held 
down  by  the  strong  hands  of  Pippin  and  Charlemagne,  they 

*  Nam  semper  Brittani  sub  Francorum  potestatem  post  obitum  regis 
Chlodovcchi  fuerunt  et  comites  non  rcges  appellati  sunt  (Tv.  4). 
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yielded  a  very  desultory  obedience  to  the  later  Carolingians, 
were  more  effectually  conquered  by  the  Normans  whom  they 
hated  more  heartily  than  the  Franks  ;  shared  in  some  measure 
the  fortunes  of  Normandy  during  its  unnatural  union  with 
England  ;  preserved  a  kind  of  semi-independence  under  the 
Valois  kings  until  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Brittany  to 
Charles  VIII. ;  but  refused  to  be  swept  into  conformity  with 
the  rest  of  France  by  the  democratic  maelstrom  of  the  French 
Revolution.  To  this  day,  we  are  told,  all  the  Western  portion 
of  the  province  “  la  vraie  Bretagne  Bretonnante  ”  of  Froissart,  is 
absolutely  alien  in  manners,  thought,  religion,  still  to  some 
extent  in  language,  from  the  France  of  which  Paris  is  the 
Queen. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  history  of  France 
for  the  last  fifteen  centuries  would  lose  much  of  its  picturesque 
interest  if  we  could  imagine  it  deprived  of  its  Breton  element. 
And,  moreover,  the  Breton  minstrels  and  story-tellers  had 
certainly  a  large  share,  though  precisely  how  large  is  still  a  matter 
of  dispute,  in  building  up  that  fabric  of  Arthurian  legend  to 
which  Norman  and  Provencal  romancers  added  the  later 
storeys  of  the  great  deeds  of  Charlemagne  and  Roland  and  the 
treachery  of  Ganelon.  Thus  Brittany  was  at  any  rate  a 
nursing  mother  to  the  young  genius  of  Chivalric  Romance, 
the  first-born  of  the  Literature  of  Europe. 

Assuredly  Cornwall  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her 
daughter  over  the  seas.  I  cherish  the  hope  that  some  of  our 
young  Cornish  archaeologists,  having  made  themselves  masters 
of  that  old  language  of  theirs  whose  last  echoes  were  heard 
from  the  lips  of  Dolly  Pentreath,  will  visit  the  daughter  land, 
will  tread  the  “Breton  not  Briton”  shore,  and  will  come  to 
know  the  history  of  their  own  county  better  by  comparing  it 
with  that  of  its  first  and  greatest  colony. 
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Note  on  the  Cornavii  or  Cornovii. 

A  curious  and  perplexing  mystery  is  attached  to  these 
names.  They  are  so  nearly  akin  to  Cornubii,  the  name  which 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  was  used  by  all  Latin- writing 
chroniclers  for  the  men  of  Cornwall,  that  we  naturally  expect 
to  find  some  form  of  the  name  used  by  the  Roman  geographer 
Ptolemy  (second  century  after  Christ)  for  the  old  British 
inhabitants  of  our  county. 

Not  so,  however,  is  the  fact.  The  whole  of  Cornwall  as 
well  as  Devonshire  is  handed  over  by  Ptolemy  to  our  neighbours 
the  Damnonii,  but,  still  more  to  confound  us,  the  Roman 
geographer  does  mention  a  British  tribe  whom  he  calls 
Kornavioi :  mentions  them  three  times  and  places  them — 
where  ?  One  detachment  in  Caithness  ;  another  apparently  on 
the  gulf  of  Cromarty  ;  and  the  third,  apparently  the  largest 
and  most  powerful,  along  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Severn,  in 
what  are  now  the  counties  of  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  part 
of  Staffordshire. 

This  voice  from  the  second  Christian  century  is 
sufficiently  bewildering  ;  but  to  increase  our  perplexity  we  find 
in  the  Notitia  Dignitatum,  which  contained  the  Army  List  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  the  same 
era,  that  the  station  of  Pons  Aelii  was  garrisoned  by  the  First 
Cohort  of  Cornovii.  Now  Pons  Aetii,  one  of  the  stations  per 
lineam  Valli  is  identified  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  with 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  If,  therefore,  we  could  by  any  means 
identify  these  Cornovii  with  the  British  inhabitants  of  what 
we  now  call  Cornwall,  we  should  have  the  fact,  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  present  writer  and  some  of  his  kindred,  that  guard 
was  kept  over  the  old  Roman  bridge  across  the  Tyne  by 
Romanised  barbarians  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Falmouth 
and  Truro.  We  have,  however,  no  notice  of  Cornovii  or  any 
similarly  named  people  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  Britain 
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before  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  Damnonii  being,  as  I 
have  said,  according  to  our  authorities  the  sole  inhabitants  of 
this  region. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  make  of  Ptolemy’s  three  tribes  of 
Cornovii  ?  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  real  tribal 
connection  at  that  period  between  the  dwellers  in  Caithness 
and  the  dwellers  in  Shropshire.  Prof.  Rhys,  with  whom  I 
have  conversed  on  the  subject,  says  that  he  has  sometimes 
thought  it  possible  that  all  these  Cornovii  received  their  name 
from  the  geographical  character  of  their  homes,  living  as  each 
of  them  did  in  a  peninsula  or  horn  of  land ;  one  in  the 
peninsula  of  Caithness  ;  another  in  the  peninsula  of  Cromarty  ; 
and  the  last  in  the  peninsula  of  Cheshire  ;  but  he  admits  that 
this  is  little  better  than  a  “  counsel  of  despair.” 

I  think  we  must  steadfastly  refuse  to  look  at  the  Caledonian 
Cornavii,  who,  at  any  rate  can  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
garrisoning  of  the  Roman  Wall  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  ;  and  we  must  confine  our  attention  to  the  Cornavii 
of  Cheshire  and  Shropshire,  one  of  whose  cohorts  would  seem 
to  have  been  stationed  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  somewhere 
between  350  and  400  A.D.  I  say  “  would  seem  to  have  been 
stationed  there,”  but  I  speak  in  this  doubtful  way  because  if 
the  garrison  of  Pons  Aelii  really  did  consist  of  a  British  tribe, 
this  was  done  in  direct  opposition  to  the  usual  policy  of  the 
Empire.  Theoretically,  at  any  rate,  the  auxiliaries  employed 
in  one  province  were  always  natives  of  another.  On  the  line 
of  the  Northumbrian  Wall  we  have  cohorts  of  Batavians,  alae 
of  Asturians,  men  who  take  their  regimental  name  from  half 
the  provinces  of  the  Empire ;  with  the  single  exception  of 
these  mysterious  Cornovii  not  a  professedly  British  squadron 
in  the  lot.  “  Divide  et  impera  ”  was  always  in  its  palmy  days 
the  motto  of  the  great  Republic. 

Being  fully  persuaded  that  the  mystery  of  these  Cornavii 
or  Cornovii  and  their  connection  with  our  Cornwall  will  never 
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be  solved,  I  will  proceed  to  give  a  short  conjectural  explanation 
thereof,  which  at  any  rate  is,  I  believe,  incapable  of  disproof. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Cornavii,  ranged  as  they  were 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Severn  and  the  Dee,  a  keenly 
warlike  tribe,  often  having  skirmishes  with  their  neighbours 
the  Ordovices,  on  the  west  of  these  rivers,  and  mingling  in 
friendly  relations  with  the  Twentieth  Legion  at  Deva  (Chester) 
—  it  is  possible,  I  say,  that  they  may  have  so  assimilated 
themselves  to  the  Empire  and  have  shown  themselves  such 
valuable  auxiliaries  that  an  exception  to  Rome’s  general  rule 
was  made  in  their  favour :  cohorts  were  raised  among  them, 
and  one  of  these  cohorts  was  sent  to  garrison  the  important 
station  of  the  Aelian  Bridge  over  the  Tyne. 

It  is  possible  that  their  example  proved  so  attractive  to 
their  fellow-tribesmen  that  many  of  these  followed  their 
example  and  that  Cornavii  or  Cornovii  in  large  numbers  were 
to  be  found  among  the  so-called  Asturians,  Batavians,  Tungrians 
who  garrisoned  other  stations  on  the  Wall. 

It  is  possible  that  when  Magnus  Maximus  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  the  unpopular  Gratian,  Cornovian 
auxiliaries  were  among  the  most  eager  and  enthusiastic  of  the 
commilitones  (as  he  delighted  to  call  them)  who  followed  him  to 
Gaul  and  who  shared  the  short-lived  splendours  of  his  court  at 
Augusta  Treverorum. 

It  is  possible  that  when  Maximus  had  been  defeated  and 
slain,  the  Cornovii  swore  that  they  would  not  return  to  the 
misty  moorlands  which  overlooked  the  Tyne  nor  even  to  their 
own  ancestral  Severn,  but  having  won  for  themselves  a  place 
in  the  sunnier  south  they  determined  to  keep  it.  The 
organised  forces  of  the  Empire  succeeded  in  pushing  them 
westward,  but  could  not  utterly  vanquish  them. 
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It  is  possible  that  thus  some  thousands  of  the  soldiers  of 
Maximus  who  were  generally  known  by  the  name  of  their  most 
adventurous  spirits  the  Cornubii,  conquered  for  themselves  a 
permanent  home  in  the  west  of  Armoricum  ;  while  others 
harking  back,  but  only  for  a  little  way,  towards  the  old  country, 
crossed  the  channel  and  gently  or  forcibly  extruding  the 
superfluous  Damnonii,  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  lovely 
peninsula  which  there  juts  out  into  the  Atlantic. 

Cornavii,  Cornovii,  Cornubii :  there  you  have  the  men  who 
gave  their  name  to  Cornwall ;  in  their  frequent  intercourse  with 
their  comrades  in  the  Gaulish  land  you  have  the  explanation  of 
the  close  kindred  between  Cornishmen  and  Bretons  ;  and  in  the 
eager  efforts  of  these  celibate  soldiers  to  possess  themselves  of 
wives,  you  have  the  origin  of  the  story  of  St.  Ursula  and  her 
Eleven  Thousand  Virgins. 

All  which  may  believed  or  rejected  at  the  reader’s  absolute 
discretion. 


